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The second cause which may modify the formation of
storms is the amount of vapour in the air. We know by
experiment that the discharge of frictional electricity is
very much modified Iby the hygrometric condition of the
atmosphere. In England, if we turn a machine on a
damp day, the electricity will escape as fast as it is made,
and no discharge can be obtained; on a dry day, on the
contrary, sparks can easily be procured. From this
Analogy we can easily conceive that the same atmospheric
disturbance which causes a violent thunderstorm in the
dry climate of France, would either discharge its elec-
tricity noiselessly, or at all events occasion but a very
feeble storm, in the damper atmosphere of Great Britain.

No doubt, insulated damp air is just as good a non-
conductor as dry air; and the silent discharge of a
frictional machine in damp weather is due to the con-
densation of a thin layer of water on the surface of the
insulating supports. But in the atmosphere we cannot
conceive absolute insulation. The air is full of ice or
water-dust, and we know that somehow or other electrical
discharge is easily propagated from one cloud to another.

We cannot say absolutely, in our present state of
knowledge, how far electricity is only a secondary pro-
duct of atmospheric disturbance, or whether it ever plays
& primary part in making a storm. As far as we can see,
however, the evidence is entirely in favour of the idea
Uutt electricity is only a secondary phenomenon. We
eaUEot suppose that an abnormal amount of electricity
can ever be developed without some definite cause, and
it is ab<? an obvious fact, that in thundery weather there
are often a great many showers without thunder, which